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COURSE OF STUDY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL OF NEW LONDON. 


Dear Sir :—Some of our friends in New London have informed you 
of the state of our High School, and of the interest taken by the peo- 
ple generally in the subject of Education. I propose to give you a 
few remarks on the general plan pursued, without entering more into 
detail than is.absolutely necessary to elucidate the subject. 

Few of our scholars expect to enter college, and the object to be at- 
tained, and which is kept steadily in view, is to give them an education 
that will fit them to engage in the ordinary practical duties of life; one 
that will render them good salesmen, good mechanics, successful mer- 
chants, and influential in whatever branch of business they may be en- 
gaged. 

This, therefore, was the first question to decide. What kind of gen- 
eral education is best fitted to make active business men? and the an- 
swer determined the course to be pursued. The ordinary modes of 
instruction, in deference to public opinion if nothing more, ought to be 
continued so long as no valid reason for changing them exists. They 
have been sanctioned by long usage, have been more or less successful, 
and change without a clear definite object to be attained would not and 
‘ought not to be tolerated. But on the other hand deference to long 
established usage must not be carried so far as to prevent improvement, 
or to leave us behind the age. The schools here were not what they 
should be ; that was evident. How should they be made most efficient 
for the purposes to be accomplished ? 

The great object of education is always said to be to discipline the 
mind ; a very loose phrase, and one that is often misunderstood, or at 
least not fully comprehended. Leaving the fnoral qualities out of view, 
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as we are now speaking only of intellectual cultivation, there are two 
branches to this discipline of mind that form the great practical objects 
of education, and these are power of tliought and facility of expression, 


The first has been supposed to be best attained by a course of mathe- 
matical instruction; My own belief is, that those studies are appropri- 
ate to young scholars, but that they are taught somewhat too exclusive- 
ly; and that a higher developement of the mental faculties can be pro- 
duced by the actual exercise of the reasoning powers. I do not propose 
to discuss the peculiar mode in which that object is to be pursued. For 
the ordinary class of scholars up to the age of fourteen, the mathemat- 
ics are a good discipline in that respect. Those who are engaged in the 
education of older students ought to consider this subject carefully. It 
is for them to decide whether a perpetual attention to the relations be- 
tween z and y, and the constant recurrence of the exercises of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division, does not after a time tend to 
cramp and confine, rather than instruct and develop the powers of the 
mind. We can only say that we found these to be some of the studies 
ordinarily pursued, and did not think best at once to change them. 

But in regard to those exercises which conduce to facility of express- 
ion, we had no hesitation in attempting a change, which though jn ap- 
pearance slight, was in reality fundamental. To give a scholar the pow- 
er of expressing himself clearly, to enable him to utter every thought of 
his heart, and to pour forth ideas as fast as they can be formed in the 
prolific brain of man; to give elegance to ordinary conversation, and 
fluency and eloquence to public speaking, requires early and long con- 
tinued and careful attention. Exactness of expression cannot be ats 
tained without clearness of idea, but good ideas often fail of their full 
effect, for want of a proper clothing of forcible words. The advantage 
of bestowing this power over language has not as I believe received its 
proper share of attention from the teachers in our public scliools; and 
it is only within a few years that some of the instructors in our colleges 
influenced by the spirit of the age to fake a step in advance of the rou- 
tine system of their predecessors, have begun to pay attention to a sub- 
ject of such vital importance. Such an improvement ought not to be 
confined to colleges. The minds of children are fitted to learn the 
meaning and acquire the use of words; and instruction can be turned 
into this channel more profitably to them than in almost any other 
direction, It is in reality the first branch of education ; it is teaching 
the use of the tools they are to work with; and the earlier they begin 
to learn, the greater will bg their facility in handling their weapons. 

The influence of the man depends much very much on his attainments 
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in language. Who has failed to notice that those who have this power 
will often succeed where men of greater soundness fail; that the slow 
and cautious thinker is overborne by the versatility, the agility, and 
even by the noise of the out-spoken and fluent converser; that men of 
sense and women of taste give up their judgment to the persuasions of 
the plausible and easy talker, that in every station of life the man 
whose power of language is good is the successful man, that the mer- 
chant and the salesman depend for their success as much upon this fac- 
ulty as upon the more solid qualities of depth of thought and skill in 
plan, that the mechanic has constant occasions for its use in his expla- 
nations, his contracts and his orders, that every man who has a bargain 
to make can do it with more facility and success by means of practice 
and knowledge in this department, that every man who wishes to please 
individuals, or to become popular with the multitude is to a great ex- 
tent dependent upon this one quality, and that to the professional man 
it is the sine qua non to any marked success. For reasons such as 
these we considered it incumbent on us, so to arrange our measures, 
that this great want of every man in the community should be supplied, 

Happily the means of doing this were at hand in the studies already 
pursued. It was only necessary to change in some degree the mode of 
instruction, and the object could be gained without shock to the preju- 
dices of the community. The study of Latin was made the basis of di- 
rect instruction in this accomplishment ; but the constant and well re- 
membered injunctions of our old instructors, “ translate literally” “ ren- 
der word for word” were disregarded as belonging to the errors and fol- 
lies of by-gone times. We adopted the principle of requiring the schol- 
arto give the ezact sense of the Latin passage in the best. and 
most expressive English. If he failed, or if his companions in the 
class.could produce better expressions, they were called upon to correct 
him, and if they fail, or differ in opinion, the teacher is at hand to cor- 
rect faults, to temper discussion and to decide doubtful points. This is 
an exercise which requires the utmost stretch of the powers of the schol- 
ar’s mind. It is a lesson in language, but it is at the same time an ex- 
ercise of the understanding. It is very different from translating good 
Latin into bad English, both in its difficulty and in its effect on the 
mind. Let any teacher try for himself and notice how many of his own 
verbal translations are sufficiently accurate and elegant to be put on pa- 
per, and he will then perceive that if his pupils are compelled to give 
clear expressions to distinct ideas, they must acquire not only power 
over words and phrases, but an expansion of their reasoning faculties, 
an improvement of the understanding, not always communicated by the 
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study of mathematics. Taught in this way, Latin is eminently a prac- 
tical study, useful in the business of life, drawing out all the powers of 
the young mind, and worthy of being pursued by persons of maturer 
age ; but as taught on the old plan of literal word-for-word rendering, it 
is distasteful to the scholar. He sees no beauty in it, he is conscious of | 
no accruing benefit ; and the words “discipline of the mind” as applied 
to it, come to him as an unmeaning term. 

These are the reasons why strict attention should be paid to the 
study of that language in all our high schools; and it appears to me, 
that teachers, by directing their attention to the wants of the business 
man as a member of the community, and to the qualities most in requi- 
sition in the various pursuits of life, would be able to produce a system 
of instruction much better adapted to our age and country, than the 
present one. Where every study has a practical bearing, it must be 
evident that the business of education will be more easily carried on; 
that the advancement made must be greater; that time will not be lost 
in perfecting a kind of general discipline of the mind, which might 
much better be employed in exercising its particular powers; and that 
the pupils themselves will be conscious of their progress, and will be 
encouraged to exertion by their own sense of it, as well as by the en- 
comiums of their friends. 

Then too, if we wish our daughters to become accomplished and 
elegant, they must be taught not merely to play on the guitar or piano, 
to draw, to paint and to dress. These, to be sure, are accomplish- 
ments; but there is something higher, more useful, and more becoming 
to women; and it is the art of conversation. With her, the use of 
language is an instinct; to use it well, is the greatest of accomplish- 
ments. To talk, is not always to converse. A charm may be thrown 
around the simplest narrative, merely by~the use of good language; 
and it isa charm always at hand. The husband must feel its influ- 
ence ; children growing up under its example, cannot fail to speak with 
propriety. Slang expressions picked up from the streets, meet with no 
tolerance when the. mother of the family converses well. Boarding 
school phrases, the attempted prettinesses of the incipient Miss, receive 
no grains of allowance. The authority of the mother will be greatly 
enhanced by her close attention to proprieties in expression. These 
will give her a quiet dignity, before which the rudeness of boys and 
the affectation of girls must become abashed; and this great accom- 
plishment, used as it will be for the entertainment of the family, will 
stamp its impress on the children. Such, in few words, is the bearing 
of this kind of education on woman; and its importance, as conducing 
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to the happiness of the domestic circle, can scarcely be over-estimated. 

This is the system that we have begun; and its influence on teachers 
and scholars is beginning to be appreciated. We do not consider a 
knowledge of Latin the end to be attained; it is only the means. Com- 
paratively useless in itself, it is the road to an object of the highest 
importance—the command of language; without which no man can be 
said to be properly educated. 

I might extend these remarks and illustrate other important points ;: 
but I fear my communication is already too long. If my suggestions 
shall have any effect towards leading teachers to a closer scrutiny into 
the tendencies of the various studies, and to an improvement in the 
economy of instruction, I shall have gained an important object. To 
those who are engaged in the business of teaching, a right theory upon 
this matter is of the highest moment. L. B. 





HISTORICAL SKETCH OF TRINITY COLLEGE. 


Ata very early period in the history of the Diocese of Connecticut, 
after its complete organization by the consecration of Szasury, its first 
Bishop, in 1784, a seminary of sound learning and Christian educa- 
tion began to be considered as a desideratum. The earliest step in this 
direction, was the founding of the Cheshire Academy. The first 
measures for establishing which were taken by a Convocation of the 
Clergy of the diocese under Seabury, held at East Haddam in Febru- 
ary, 1792. This institution, which was incorporated with limited pri- 
vileges in 1801, was designed to serve as the foundation of an institu- 
tion of a higher character, as soon as a Charter conferring full Colle- 
giate powers, could be obtained from the State. In this view it was 
often spoken of as ‘Seabury College.” 

Unavailing efforts were made to enlarge the powers of the Academy 
in 1804, and again in 1810. In one instance only were they so far 
successful that an act granting a Collegiate Charter was passed by a 
decided vote in the House of Representatives, but rejected by the Coun- 
cil (Senate.) Vacancy in the Episcopate, and afterwards, the estab- ~ 
lishment of the General Theological Seminary, were among the causes 
which led the Churchmen of Connecticut to defer their project for 
founding a College, to happier times, which seemed to dawn with the 
adoption of the State Constitution in 1818; for Bishop Brownell, 
who was consecrated in 1819, was enabled shortly after to carry ‘the 
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design into execution. A petition numerously signed was presented to 
the Legislature on the 13th of May, 1823. On the 16th, the charter 
passed the lower House, and soon after received the sanction of the 
Senate and the signature of the Governor. 

The news of the final passage of the bill granting the charter was 
received with great joy by the citizens of Hartford. Cannon were fired 
and bonfires lighted. Measures were immediately taken to raise the 
requisite funds, the charter having provided that the Trustees should 
riot proceed to organize the institution, until funds to the amount ot 
$30,000 should be secured, Over $50,000 were immediately sub- 
scribed ; three-fourths of this sum in Hartford and its vicinity. A 
most eligible site was secured on an eminence overlooking the city of 
Hartford, and about half a mile west of the State House. The build- 
ings were begun in June, 1824, and the college commenced its opera- 
tions in September of the same year—Bishop Brownell being its first 
President. The first Commencement was held in August, 1827, in the 
Centre Church, when ten young gentlemen received the degree of B. A. 

Bishop Brownett finding that the cares and labors of the Diocese 
required his undivided attention, resigned the presidency in 1831, and 
was succeeded by the Rev. N.S. Wueaton, D. D., who continued at 
the head of the college until 1837. During his presidency and chiefly 
by his personal efforts the Hobart Professarship was endowed with the 
sum of $20,000; the Seabury Professorship of Mathematics and Na- 
tural Philosophy with $14,000, and large additions made to the gen 
eral funds of the institution, The Rev. Sizas Torrey, D. D., was 
chosen President in 1837, and continued to hold the office till the 
close of the academic year in 1848. During his incumbency Brownell 
Hall was erected in 1845; the funds having been mainly contributed 
by the citizens of Hartford. About the same time a charity fund 
amounting to $12,000, was raised by subscription throughout the dio- 
cese to enable the college to give free tuition in the form of Scholar. 
ships, to those who may need such asssistance. 

By permission of the Legislature of the same year (1845,) the name 
of the College was changed from Washington to Trinity. It was in 
1845 that the Trustees passed certain statutes organizing the House of 
Convocation and creating the Board of Fellows. 

The Rev. Dr. Totten was succeeded in 1848 by the Rev. Joun Wu- 
rams, D. D., an alumnus of the College. Under his Presidency the 
library was considerably augmented, the number of students increased, 
the Professorship of Public Economy established, and a Theologial 
Department organized. In 1849, by an alteration of the charter, the 
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Bishop of the Diocese was made Chancellor and ez officio President of 
the Board of Trustees. In 1851, Dr. Williams was elected Assistant 
Bishop of this Diocese, and in 1853 finding that his Episcopal duties 
demanded his whole time, he resigned the presidency of the College. 
His successor is the Rev. Danret R. Goopwiy, D. D., late of Bow- 
doin College, who entered on his duties in September, 1858. The year 
1854 saw the Scovill Professorship of Chemistry and Natural Science 
endowed with $20,000 by a single family, and a donation of $5,000 
from a single individual, which is to be known as the Elton fund for 
the library—acts of noble generosity which it is hoped will serve as 
fruitful examples to others who have the welfare of the College at 
heart, and who at the same time possess the ability to promote it. 
It is, we are happy to learn, the purpose of the Trustees and friends of 
the College to go on and endow at least one professorship every year, 
until its apparatus for instruction is, in all respects, of the most com- 
plete and perfect character. 

The College grounds comprise about fourteen acres, and are laid out 
with walks, and ornamented with trees and shrubbery. The site is ele- 
vated and overlooks on the one side the city of Hartford, and on the 
other, a fine expanse of cultivated country. The Little River, which 
forms its north-western boundary, supplies a convenient place for 
bathing and rowing in the summer, and for skating in the winter. The 
proposed new park of thirty acres, which has been voted by the citi- 
zens of Hartford, joins the College grounds on the north, and will, 
when laid out, graded and planted with trees, add very much to their 
beauty. 

The College Halls—three in number—are built of Portland stone, 
and in the Ionic style. Jarvis Hall, which was erécted in 1824, is 45 
feet wide, 150 in length and four stories high. Seabury Holl, erected 
in 1824, 90 by 55 feet, and three stories high—contains the Chapel, 
50 by 35 feet, which is furnished with a fine organ, the library and 
cabinet, each of the same dimensions with the Chapel, the laboratory, 
the philosophical and other public rooms. Brownell Hail, built in 
1845, is 48 by 150 feet, and four stories high. 

The Cottzce Lrerary contains about six thousand volumes, over 
four thousand pamphlets, some of great rarity; anda small collection 
of coins and medals. It is more particularly rich in the Latin classics, 
the works of the Fathers of the Church and works on the Romish 
Controversy. There are also two libraries belonging to the Literary 
Societies, which together contain upwards of 6,000 volumes. 

The Canrvet contains an extensive collection of minerals and geolo= 
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gical specimens, to which has recently been added one of the finest 
collections of shells in the country. 

There are more than thirty endowed scholarships or exhibitions, 
which yield their incumbents from $30 to $100 per annum, and which 
afford great encouragement to young men of slender means who are 
struggling to secure a liberal education. Besides this aid, the Church 
Scholarship Society, founded in 1807, gives assistance to such neces 
sitous students as design to enter the ministry, to the extent of $100 
per annum during the last three years of their College course. 





AN ACCOUNT OF A METEOR, 
Which was seen (in the vicinity of Hartford, Ct.,) on the night of 
October 3d,1850. 

On the evening of the 3d of October, 1850, a splendid meteor of 
unusual size was seen by two observers, who reside on the eastern slope 
of Talcott Mountain, about seven miles west of the City of Hartford in 
the State of Connecticut. It was first seen by Mr. Gaylord Welles, 
and afterwards by his wife; and to the former I am indebted for all 
the particulars that I have been able to collect in respect to this remark- 
able phenomenon ; for I cannot ascertain from the published accounts 
of meteors that this brilliant visitant was elsewhere noticed. It would 
chowever be passing strange, if a body of such vast size, and which 
-appeared so early in the evening, and continued visible for so long a 
time, should have failed of attracting attention ; and the silence respect- 
ing it, must be attributed to the little interest manifested in the specta- 
‘cle, by those who beheld it. The following facts I took down from the 
lips of Mr. Welles with whom I have been acquainted from my boy- 
hood, aud whose statements as to what he saw, I know to be worthy -of 
the utmost confidence : 

The place where my informant resides, commands a full view of ‘the 
‘heavens in three directions, north, east and south. On the night in 
-question, he stepped out of the eastern door of his house, at about half 
past eight o’clock, as near as he could judge; the sky was serene and 
the moon within about an hour of her meridian. Upon passing round 
the south-east corner of his house, Mr. Welles saw a little south of 
west, and full sixty degrees above the horizon, a bright meteor appa 
rently a foot in diameter. 

It shone with an orange hue, and below it was a train which seemed 
to be fifteen or sixteen feet in length, fan-shaped, and possessing an 
apparent breadth at its further extremity, of full two feet. The train 
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phone with a mild phosphoric lustre, and resembled a light and delicate 
summer cloud. The meteor rose up from west to east with a slow and 
stately motion, the train preserving nearly its original length, as the 
body advanced towards the meridian, and swept onward to the moon. 

In its progress, the meteor passed above, or to the north of this 
luminary ; and when it had arrived on the eastern side, directly turned 
towards the south-east, and dropping down below the moon, a part of 
its attendant train swept over the lunar disk. As it crossed it, the face 
of the moon was slightly obscured, as when dimmed by the passage of 
a fleeting cloud. The meteor now gradually descended and was 
watched until it had reached the verge of the horizon in the south- 
east ; and when last seen, appeared together with its train, to be not 
more than eight or nine inches long. Neither explosions nor scintilla- 
tions were observed in any part of its course; and it appears to have 
been unattended with any remarkable changes in form. As far as any 
judgment could be formed of the velocity of this body, it is believed 
that the time occupied in moving the length of the train, could not be 
less than three minutes. The duration of the visibility of the meteor, 
is not accurately known; as the observer did not refer to the clock at 
the beginning and end of the phenomenon $ but he is positive that it 
could not possibly be less than an hour, and probably was an hour and 
a half. In truth, Mr. Welles stood out so long gazing upon the won- 
drous spectacle, that his wife came out to see what had become of 
him ; and a severe cold was the result of his protracted exposure. 

I regret that my informant was unable to give me the angular 
measurements of this meteor and its train, if it was only for the sake 
of comparing its dimensions with those of other meteors; but in one 
respect, this deficiency is partially supplied. The meteor of Septem- 
ber 30th, 1850, which has been described by Professor Bond, was also 
observed by my informant, when near the Pleiades. He considers the 
meteor of October 3d, to have been much larger than this, when seen 
near these stars. The brightmess however of the September meteor, 
was superior to that of October 3d. They probably differed but little 
in respect to the duration of their visibility. It is remarkable that 
two meteors of such extraordinary size, and which continued above the 
horizon for so long and unprecedented a time, should sweep through the 
heavens, over the same places on the earth, within three days of each 
other, and unless we knew that these both were different, we might 
almost be tempted to imagine that they were kindred bodies, circling as 
companions through the fields of space. 


26 Joun BrockLessy. 
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SAN FRANCISCO ON THE RIGHT TRACK. 


This young giant of the Pacific, which has risen up by the side of 
the sea, with a rapidity almost equal to that of the fabled genii of the 
Arabian Nights, has taken hold of the work of education in right good 
earnest. 

During the past year, vigorous efforts have been made to place the 
schools of San Francisco upon a proper basis, and to give them the 
greatest efficiency, as appears from the Annual Report of the Board of 
Education to the Common Council of San Francisco, dated September 
Ist, 1854. A summary of the proceedings of the Board cannot fail to 
interest the readers of the Journal. 

The first act of the Board after their appointment, was to elect a 
Superintendent ; and the choice fell upon Mr. William H. O. Grady, an 
Alumnus of Vermont University. This appointment was made Octo- 
ber 25th, 1853. Upon looking about for further duties, they found 
that the schools of the city, seven in number, were, with a single excep- 
tion, in mere temporary buildings, suitable in no respects for school 
purposes, small, badly constructed, inconvenient, dilapidated, and 
wretched in the extreme. By strenuous exertions, the Board, before 
the setting in of the rainy season, provided better buildings for some of 
the schools, and improved those occupied by others. These arrange- 
ments were only regarded as temporary by the committee, who, to use 
their own language, were “determined to have an adequate number of 
the Jest planned and best constructed houses that time and means 
would warrant, erected as soon as possible, in order to relieve the 
schools from their miserable condition ; believing that the best teaching 
and the best directed efforts, under the present unfavorable circumstan- 
ces, would prove nearly friitless. We therefore determined to erect 
not only substantial and commodious, but even elegant buildings, in 
order that the ¢as¢e, as well as the common mind and heart might be 
cultivated; and that a true system of Education, in its broadest sense, 
might be put in successful operation.” 

Actuated by these noble ideas, the Board went to work at once to 
realize them ; and with such energy did they proceed, that in the course 
of their official year, two new buildings were erected and almost com- 
pleted, and a third school edifice greatly enlarged and improved. To 
particularize. In the 2d District, the building previously occupied by 
the school, was 60 feet long and 30 feet wide, having but one story, 14 
feet high. It was enlarged by the committee at an expense of $9,000 ; 
‘and as it now stands completed, measures 70 feet by 30, and has two 
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stories each, 14 feet high. Ventilation is secured by flues, carried up 
in the walls, and light is admitted so as to reach the pupils seated at 
study, at the side, Blackboards wrought in the wall, are amply fur- 
nished for the whole school; and all the rooms are well provided with 
appropriate furniture. 

There are here, ‘hree departments; the Infant, Intermediate, and 
Grammer Departments. The building can accommodate three hundred 
and twenty pupils. 

In the 4th District, a school building of brick, 100 feet long by 44 
wide, was ereeted by the committee at a cost of $25,000. Tais edifice 
contains 17 rooms, each 14 feet high, beside the halls. There are three 
large rooms for the three departmeats; and some of the rooms are used 
as apparatus, collection and toilet rooms. In respect to blackboards, 
ventilation, light, &c., every thing is arranged in the best manner. In 
the Infant Department, the seats are furnished with little mahogany 
boxes, running across the top of the seat, for keeping the slates, books, 
&c., of each pupil; and the seat so contrived as to give the children an 
easy and natural seat. This building accommodates five hundred 
pupils. 

In the 5th District, a new brick building, 90 feet long and 40 wide, 
was erected by the Board at the expense of $21,000. It is two stories 
high ; the Jower being 15 feet, and the upper 14} in the clear. It is 
built and arranged and fitted up in exactly the same style as the build- 
ing in the 4th District, and accommodates the same number of pupils, 
Both these edifices are built in the form of a Greek cross, 

It appears from the report, that during their official year, ending 
about the Ist of September, 1854, The Board of Education for the 
city of San Francisco, expended for school purposes and expended judi- 
ciously, no less than one hundred and two thousand, six hundred and 
sizty dollars. In addition to the sum actually laid out, standing debts 
to the amount of nearly five thousand dollars, were contracted for like 
purposes ; and remained to be provided for. The average expense for 
each pupil during the year, was $27 14 ;,and the amount paid out for 
teachers’ salaries, was $28,650. 

The Committee in the course of their Report remark as follows :— 
“ Although our citizens have been, and are, heavily taxed, yet we have 
not heard, and do not hear, any complaint raised against liberally sup- 
porting the schools; the people are ready to acquiesce in any reasonable 
demand made upon them. For the above mentioned purpose, the city 
school-tax this year should, in our opinion, be one-half of one per cent. 
on the whole assessment; or, in addition to a tax sufficient for mere 
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current expenses, it would be well to issue, in addition to those bonds 
now issued, but not7sold, $150,000 of ten per cent. bonds, maturable, 
say in ten years; so that the people of the present time may not be 
burdened to pay for what those some years hence may equally enjoy, 
and for which they would equally bear a part in paying.” From this 
extract we see, that the citizens of San Francisco are not tired of what 
they have already done, but are advancing from one good step to 
another. May they reap a rich harvest of true and substantial pros- 
perity from the seed they are sowing with liberal and unsparing hands, 
J. B. 





MODE OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 


I. Qualifications.—The chief qualification requisite in teaching 
Arithmetic, as well as other branches, are the following : 

1, A thorough knowledge of the subject. 

2. A love of the employment. 

8. An aptitude to teach. These are indispensable to success. 

II. Classification.—Arithmetic, like reading, grammar, &c., should 
be taught in classes. 

1, This method saves much time, and thus enables the teacher to 
devote more attention to oral illustrations. 

2. The action of mind upon mind, is a powerful stimulant to exer- 

ion, and cannot fail to create a zest for the study. 

3. The mode of analyzing and reasoning of one scholar, will often 

uggest new ideas to others in the class. 

4, In the classification, those should be put together who possess as 
nearly equal capacities and attainments as possible. If any of the 
class learn quicker than others, they should be allowed to take up an 
extra study, or be furnished with additional examples to solve, so that 
the whole class may advance together. 

5. The number in a class, if practicable, should not be less than six, 
nor over twelve or fifteen. Ifthe number is less, the recitation is apt 
to be deficient in animation; if greater, the turn to recite does not 
come round sufficiently often to keep up the interest. 

Ill. Apparatus.—The Black-board and Numerical Frame are as 
indispensable to the teacher, as tables and cutlery are to the house- 
keeper. Not a recitation passes without use for the black-board. Ifa 
principle is to be demonstrated or an operation explained, it should be 
done upon the dlack-board, so that all may see and understand.it at 
once, 
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To illustrate the increase of numbers, the process of adding, sub- 
tracting, multiplying, dividing, &c., to your scholars, the Numeral 
Frame furnishes one of the most simple and convenient methods ever 
invented. 

Every one who ciphers will of course have a slate. Indeed, it is 
desirable that every scholar in school, even to the very youngest, should 
be furnished with a slate, so that when their lessons are learned, each 
one may busy himself in writing or drawing various familiar objects. 
Idleness in school is the parent of mischief, and employment is the best 
antidote against disobedience. 

Geometrical diagrams and solids are also highly useful in illustra- 
ting many points in arithmetic, and no school should be without them. 

IV. Recitations.—The first object in a recitation, is to secure the 
attention of the class. This is done chiefly by throwing life and 
variety into the exercise. Children loathe dullness, while animation and 
variety are their delight. 

2. Every example should be analyzed ; the “why and the where- 
fore” of every step in the solution should be required, till each member 
of the class becomes perfectly familiar with the process of reasoning 
and analysis. 

3. To ascertain whether each pupil has the right answer, it is an 
excellent method to name a question, then call upon some one to give 
the answer, and before deciding whether it is right or wrong, ask how 
many in the class agree with it. The answer they give by raising their 
hand, will show at once how many are right. The explanation of pro« 
cess may now be made. 

V. Objects of the Stuwdy.—When properly studied, two important 
ends are attained. Ist. Discipline of mind, and the development of 
the reasoning powers. 2d. Facility and accuracy in the application of 
numbers to business calculations. 

VI. Thoroughness—The motto of every teacher should be thor- 
oughness. Without it, the great ends of the study of Arithmetic are 
defeated. 7 

1. In securing this object, much advantage is derived from frequent 
reviews. 

2. Every operation should be proved. The intellectual discipline and 
habits of accuracy thus secured, will richly reward the student for his 
time and toil. 

8. Not a recitation should pass without practical exercises upon the 
black board or slates, beside the lesson assigned. 

4. After the class have solved the examples under a rule, each one 
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should be required to give an accurate account of its principles with 
the reason for each step, either in his own language or that of the 
author. 

5. Mental Exercises in arithmetic are exceedingly useful in making 
ready and accurate arithmeticians; hence the practice of connecting 
mental with written exercises, throughout the whole course, is strongly 
recommended. 

VII. Self reliance —The habit of self-reliance in study, is confess- 
edly invaluable. [ts power is proverbial; I had almost said, om- 
nipotent. ‘“ Where there isa will, there is a way.” 

1. To acquire this habit, the pupil like a child learning to walk, 
must be taught to depend upon himself. Hence, 

2. When assistance is required, it should be given indirectly; not by 
taking the slate and solving the example for him, but by explaining the 
meaning of the question, or illustrating the principle on which the 
operation depends, by supposing a more familiar case. Thus the pupil 
will be able to solve the question himself, and his eye will sparkle with 
the conciousness of victory. 

8. The pupil should be encouraged to study out different solutions, 
and to adopt the most concise and elegant. 

4. Finally, he should learn to perform examples independent of the 
answer. Without this attainment the pupil receives but little or no 
discipline from the study, and acquires no confidence in his own abili- 
ties. What though he comes to the recitation with an occasional 
wrong answer; it were better to solve one question understandingly 
and a/one, than to copy a score of answers from the book. What 
would the study of mental arithmetic be worth, if the pupil had the 
answers before him? What is a young man good for in the counting- 
room, who cannot perform arithmetical operations without looking to 
the answer? [Every one pronounces him unfit to be trusted with 
business calculations.— Thompson. 





CONNECTICUT STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Semi Annual meeting of this Association was held in Hart- 
ford, on the 8th and 9th of May, 1855. The Association convened in 
the Centre Church lecture room, at 2} o’clock, P. M., was called to 
order by the President, Prof. D. N. Camp of New Britain, and the 
session opened with prayer by Rev. E. B. Huntington, of Stamford. 

Prof. Camp introduced the business of the meeting with the following 
remarks : 
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Members of the Connecticut State Teachers’ Association :—We meet 
to-day in auspicious circumstances. Though not favored by the clear 
sun light of the orb of day, still the warmer sun light of true hearts, 
smiles upon us. 

We see gathered here a brotherhood, yea, and a sisterhood of noble, 
earnest souls, pledged to educational progress. Every County in the 
State, and every grade of Educational Institutions is represented 
here to-day. Co-laborers from other professions and employments are 
also here with their support and encouragement. 

We are favored with the presence of the highest School Officer in 
the State, who with his noble and beloved predecessor, will give us 
counsel, and encourage the hearts of all. 

From the reputation and distinguished abilities of those who have 
been invited to address the Association, we may promise a rich intel- 
lectual feast. 

This Society originated in the conviction, that if the interests of 
education were to be advanced by improvement in our public schools, 
teachers must be brought together for consultation and mutual counsel, 

It has ever manifested an interest in all educational improvements. 

At its first meeting resolutions were passed, petitioning the Legisla- 
ture to make provisions for Teachers’ Institutes. Petitions were sent up 
to the Legislature. A bill was passed making appropriations and ar- 
rangements for institutes; two in each county in the State. These 
have ever since been a feature in the educational policy of the State. 
The Normal School Bill passed the House of Representatives by a large 
majority, and was lost in the Senate by the casting vote of the Chair- 
man. 

When the Association was formed, the number of teachers employed 
permanently in public schools, was very small. With the exception of 
two or three instances in the large cities, teachers’ wages were far from 
remunerative. There was but one high school in the State. No well 
established graded schools. 

Circumstances have changed. We have already a noble band of ear- 
nest teachers in the State, and their number is greatly increasing. Con- 
necticut has sent her teachers abroad over the Union. She has sent to 
other states for the best teachers that could be found, and employed 
them in her public schools. We were accustomed to look to Massachu- 
setts for good schools, and among all the schools of that Commonwealth 
those of Boston were most celebrated, and of the Boston schools the 
Quincy Grammar School was well considered a model. Believing that, 
“as is the teacher, so is the school;” Connecticut sought the distin- 
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guished Principal of this school, and invited him to labor here, and he 
is now our honored Superintendent. 

Connecticut had heard of the Granite State as celebrated for raising 
nien. She sent for one. He is now Principal of the Webster School, 
New Haven. Maine was laid under tribute, and from her we have our 
excellent Secretary, and Principal of the Model Schools in New Britain, 
Rhode Island had borrowed our Barnard, and as a consequence, waked 
up and drew Connecticut Teachers into her borders. We have asked 
her to repay, and have the Principal of the Ladies High School, New 
London. 

Connectieut’s own sons were scattered. Two were laboring in New- 
ark, New Jersey. They have been called, and like obedient children 
have come home. One is our worthy Vice President from Middlesex, 
and the other is a co-worker in New Haven, Another wanderer had 
been appointed a Professor in Baltimore, but he was wanted, and is now 
Principal of the High School in our new city of Waterbury. Others 
are doing a noble work here, as the schools of Hartford, of Norwich, 
and other places, evidence. 

We meet in an appropriate place. The city of Hartford has not on- 
ly been forward in the cause of Education, but it has been the home of 
two of the most distinguished Educators of our country. Every Teach- 
er of Connecticut should feel an impulse of gratitude and nobler purpose, 
in pronouncing the names, and visiting the place of Barnard and Gal- 
laudet. 

Again permit me to congratulate you on the favorable circumstances 
in which we assemble, and express the hope that our present meeting 
may bea profitable and happy one. 

Dr. Barnard of Hartford, expressed his gratification in meeting 
the Association of Teachers, and extended to them an invitation from 
the Directors of the Historical Society, Atheneum, Young Men’s Insti- 
tute and American Asylum, to visit these Institutions during the 
Session. 

Mr. Huntington, in behalf of the Association, responded to these 
invitations, and also moved that a committee be appointed to arrange 
and report business for the Session. 

The Chairman appointed this Committee as follows : 

E. B. Huntington, of Stamford; A. Perry, of New London; CO. 
Harris, of Hartford. 

A lecture was delivered at 3 o’clock by Prof. C. A. Goodrich, of 
Yale College ; Subject, “ English Orthography.” He spoke of the im- 
portance of this subject to the American Teacher ; gave a brief histori- 
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cal hotice of the progress of language in its external form, from the 
earliest writers, Chaucer and Wickliffe, to the present time, and its 
various changes. These changes had been gradual, and in accordance 
with certain great principles. These are— 

1. To conform spelling to pronunciation. 

2. To throw away redundant letters: 

8. To conform spelling to the derivation of words: 

4, The formation of words by regular analogies. 

A vote of thanks was returned for this very interesting lecture. 

Business Committee reported as follows: 

A Lecture in the evening at 74 by Hon. John D. Philbrick, Super- 
intendent of Common Schools. 

On Wednesday morning, Reports of Schools in the State. 

At 11 o’clock, lecture from Dr. Tryon Edwards of New London. 

At 3 o’élock, P. M., visits to the various institutions of the city. 

The Chairman appointed the following gentlemen to report on 
schools : 

For Hartford County, Dr. Barnard: 


“ Fairfield “ Rev. E. B. Huntington. 
“ New London“ E. B. Jennings. 
“ Litchfield “ George Sherwood. 
“ Windham “ Wh. Foster, Jr. 
‘ « Tolland « E. F. Strong. 
“ New Haven “ N. C. Boardman. 
“ Middlesex “ S. Chase. 


Upon a suggestion of Mr. Huntington, Mr. L. L. Camp of New 
London moved that a committee of three be appointed to draft a peti- 
tion for Legislative aid, to present to that body during their present 
Session. 

After remarks from Messrs. Perry, Huntington and Philbrick, the 
motion was carried. 

The following gentlemen were appointed on this Committee : 

E. B. Huntington ; E. F. Strong; Henry Barnard. 

The duties of this Committee were discussed, after which the meeting 
was adjourned to 74 in the evening. 


Torspay Evenrne Session. 


Meeting opened at the appointed time by the singing of a hymn, 
and prayer by Rev. C. A. Goodrich of Yale College. 

Hon. John D. Philbrick delivered an address. Subject, “The 
Establishment of District School Libraries.” 
27 
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The outlines of the plan were first presented. That the Legislature 
should grant out of the public funds, $20 or $25 to each district 
which should raise a like sum; and both to be expended in purchasing 
books for the foundation of a library. This is to be the first install- 
ment. Thereafter, $5 or $10 per year should be granted upon the 
same condition. Webster's Unabridged Dictionary to be among the 
first purchases, The libraries to contain books of reference and educa- 
tional works, as well as standard authors in literature and science. A 
sketch was given of the establishinent and progress of district libraries 
in New York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Ohio, Michigan and 
Indiana. 

The advantages to be derived from these libraries, are considered 
under the following heads : 

1, They would render the school more attractive. 

2. They would create a taste for good reading, and supply the mate- 
rials for indulging it. 

3. They would afford facilities for thorough teaching. 

4, They would improve the qualifications of teachers. 

5. They would check the tendency to improper and useless reading. 

6. They would increase the wealth of the State. 

7. They would promote political and social liberty and equality. 

Mr. Sherwood offered for adoption the following resolution : 

Resolved, That we cheerfully approve of the plan proposed by our 
Hon. Superintendent, in reference to the establishment of District 
School Libraries; and that we would instruct the Committee of the 
Association, to ask our present Legislature to take measures to estab- 
lish a library in every public school in the State. 

The resolution was discussed at considerable length by Messrs. Brow- 
nell, Huntington, Barnard, Goodrich and Perry, and adopted. 

Meeting adjourned to Wednesday morning. 


Wepnespay Mornina Session. 


The morning session was opened with singing. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. E. B. Huntington. 

Mr. Geo. Sherwood, Agent of the Association, made a report of his 
labors, which was accepted. 

Voted, to continue the Sessions of the Association during the day 
and evening. 

The subject of “Sewing in Primary Schools,” was presented by 
Prof. Goodrich, at the request of the ladies of New Haven. 
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This was discussed by Mr. J. E. Lovell of New Haven, and Mr. 
A. Perry of New London. 

The Financial Report was accepted. 

Voted, that Messrs. F. C. Brownell, J. M. Guion, N. C. Boardman, 
C. G. Clark, and G. E. Gladwin, constitute a Committee to receive the 
names of those wishing to become members of the Association; also 
the names of all teachers in attendance. 

Mr. H. D. Sherman of Bridgeport, reported condition of Schools in 
that city. 

At 10}, meeting adjourned to visit Atheneum, Historical Society 
Rooms, &c. At 12, Association resumed its session, Mr. George 
Sherwood, Vice President, taking the chair, during the temporary ab- 
sence of President. 

On account of illness, the lecturer for this hour did not arrive. 
Business of Association brought up. 

Voted, that a Semi-Annual Meeting be held next Autumn. 

The following resolution was presented by Mr. A. Perry, and adopted. 

Resolved, that a copy of the able, interesting and instructive address 
of the Rev. Prof. Goodrich, upon “ English Orthography” be requested 
for the press, with a view that it may enrich the columns of the School 
Journal. 

Mr. Sherwood presented the following resolution, which was adopted. 

Resolved, That we regard it as one of our highest duties to advance 
the cause of education in all its bearings on society. That we believe 
the general circulation of the Common School Journal, to be one effi- 
cient mode of securing this great object ; and that we would recommend 
our Committee to confer with the present Legislature, asking sufficient 
means to send the Journal to the District Committee of every School 
District in Connecticut. 

Rev. Dr. Clark of Hartford was called for, and spoke in an eloquent 
manner of enthusiasm in teachers. 

Meeting adjourned to 2 o’clock, P. M. 


Wenpnespay AFTERNOON. 


Association called to order at 2 o’clock. Remarks by Mr. Sherman 
upon Vacations. 

Mr. Sherwood reported the condition of Common School Journal ; 
and for the purpose of advancing the interests of the Journal, offered a 
pledge which was circulated among the teachers of the Association. 

Messrs. Brown, Clark and Boardman, reported condition of schools 
in New Haven and vicinity. 
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Hon. J. F. Babcock, member of Senate from New Haven, was intro. 
duced to the members of the Association, and favored them with very 
able and interesting remarks upon the profession of teaching. 

His Excellency, Gov. Minor, being present, was called for, and re- 
sponded in a very happy and encouraging manner. 

Hon. F. Gillette addressed the meeting in some brief and very perti- 
nent remarks. 

Dr. H. Barnard was called for, who arose and presented a series of 
resolutions, which he had prepared for the consideration of the Legisla- 
ture. He then, in a very forcible manner enlarged upon these resolu- 
tions. 

The exercises of the afternoon, were, at this point, enlivened by a 
song from a voluntary Glee Class. 

Rev. Dr. Hawes of Hartford addressed a few remarks, in a very 
feeling manner, to the teachers. 

Rev. Mr. Beadle, Chairman of Board of Visitors for Hartford, and 
Dr. Clark, followed with short and very eloquent addresses. 

The list of members numbers about 200, 

Meeting adjourned till 74. 


Wenpnespay Evenina. 


Association met at 73. Opened with singing. 

Voted, That the Reports from the different Counties be continued 
until 8 o’clock. 

Remarks were made by Mr. Allen of Norwich, and Jennings of 
New London. 

Rev. Mr. Huntington delivered a lecture. Subject— 

The following resolutions were presented and adopted, after some 
very eloquent remarks from Hon. John D, Philbrick : 

Resolved, That the warmest thanks of this Association be tendered to 
the citizens of Hartford, for the entertainment so kindly provided for 
the numerous teachers in attendance upon the Session. 

Resolved, That the Local Committee are deserving of our unbounded 
thanks for the promptness and zeal which they have manifested in pro- 
viding, on this occasion, the stranger with a home, in this delightful 
city. 

Resolved, That our sincerest thanks be presented to those gentlemen 
from various parts of the State, who have so richly entertained us, by 
their lectures, and words of counsel—to the clergymen and others from 
this city, who have been present to encourage us by their eloquent ap- 
peals ; to the Directors of the various Institutions of the city, for their 
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kind invitations to visit these places; to the Proprietors of the Centre 
Church for the use of their lecture room; and to all who have contri- 
buted to the enjoyment of the meetings of the Association. 

Mr. Philbrick moved a vote of thanks to the ladies for their attend- 
ance, which was heartily responded to by the gentlemen. He spoke of 
the great interest which their presence had given to the meeting, the 
commendable enterprise they had exhibited in braving the rain and wind 
to attend. He also spoke of the encouraging aspect of educational 
affairs in Connecticut. The spirit of progress had been awakened. 
Teachers must be awake. They must lead in the improvements, and 
especially take care to improve themselves by study, by reading, by 
patronizing educational Journals, and by attending teachers’ meetings. 

A communication from a lady was read, after which the President, 
Prof. Camp, closed the Session with very appropriate remarks to the 
members of the Association. 

After singing the Doxology, the meeting adjourned. 

J. W. Tuck, Secretary. 
Gro, E. Guapwiy, Secretary, pro tem. 





AMENDMENTS OF OUR SCHOOL LAW. 


Memorial to the General Assembly of the State of Connecticut, May 
Session, 1855. 

In pursuance of an appointment, and by instruction of the State 
Teachers’ Association, the undersigned would respectfully call the atten- 
tion of your honorable body to the following brief statement of amend~ 
ments and alterations in the Laws of the State respecting Common 
Schools, which they believe would tend greatly to improve the efficiency 
of the system and the character of the schools. 

1. To aid in the dissemination of information as to improved meth- 
ods of school organization, instruction and discipline, and the whole 
subject of popular education, by sending a copy of the Connecticut 
Common School Journal to each School District. 

2. To encourage the establishment of School District Libraries by 
an appropriation of $25 for the first year, and $10 for each successive 
year, to each School District which will raise by tax, subscription, or 
otherwise, a like sum for the same object. 

3. To provide for the distribution of the income of the School Funds 
among the several Societies and Districts, according to the average 
attendance of children at school for at least eight months in the year, 
and in: a.school-house approved by the school visitors. 
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4, To abolish all districts having less than twenty children and faeil- 
itate the establishment of schools of different grades in populous villa- 
ges, incorporated boroughs and cities, and of at least one High School 
in each Society, in addition to the District Schools. 


5. To authorize the passage of all necessary ordinances and by-laws, 
by towns and cities, to make provision and arrangement for the indus- 
trial training of children between the ages of five and fifteen, who are 
growing up in truancy, and without the benefit of the education now 
provided in the Common Schools, and without any regular and lawful 
occupation. 

6. To reduce the number and alter the boundaries of School Socie- 
ties, so that they shall correspond to the number and boundaries of 
towns and cities in the State. 

7. To elect a School Committee or Board of Education in each Soci- 
ety, of such number as may be deemed necessary by each Society, not 
exceeding twelve—to hold office for three years, and one-third to go 
out annually—to perform all the powers now pertaining to School Vis- 
itors and School Committees. 

8. To amend the law relating to the mode of supporting schools, so 
as to abolish rate or quarter bills altogether, or provide that the 
amount shall be determined by the vote of the District, before the open- 
ing of the school, which shall not exceed, on’ an average, one dollar per 
scholar for a term of three months, to be collected by an officer of the 
District or Society, in advance. 


9. To provide for the examination of teachers, the visitation of 
schools, the delivery of lectures on the subject of education, and an 
annual report on the condition and improvement of schools and educa- 
tion by the appointment of a school officer for each county or Senato- 
rial District. 

10. To secure a uniformity of text books in all the schools of each 
county, by authorizing the superintendent to call a convention of dele- 
gates from the school committees of the several societies every three 
years, to prescribe a series of text books for the use of the schools, and 
prohibit the use of any other in the schools of that county for the 
three years immediately succeeding the action of such convention. 

11. To authorize the School Committee to purchase, at the expense 
of the society,—from the avails of the Town Deposit Fund accruing to 
each society—a supply of the books recommended as above, and to fur- 
nish the same to District and parents at cost, including freight and 
other expenses, and supply such children as are not provided by their 
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parents, and add the cost of the same to the next rate or tax bill of 
such parent. 

12. To appoint a commission to prepare, during the recess, the draft 
of a revised School Law, in which these and such other alterations as 
said commission or the General Assembly shall approve, shall be incor- 
porated—to be printed with remarks setting forth the reason for each 
alteration proposed—and forwarded to the School Visitors and other 
practical and active friends of education in the several school societies, 
for their examination and comments—and after a final revision by said 
commission, said draught shall be communicated to the General Assem- 
bly at its next session, with forms and directions for administering its 
various provisions. 

All of which is respectfully commended to the attention*of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in behalf of the Connecticut State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. ; E. B. Hontineron. 

. Henry Barnarp. 
E. F. Strona. 


NAMES OF MEMBERS AND OTHER TEACHERS IN ATTENDANCE AT THE ASS0O- 
CIATION, 


HARTFORD COUNTY. 


Gentlemen. 


Names. Residences. 
E. J. Avery, Southington. 


R. A. Barnes, 
F. F. Barrows, 


Samuel O. Belcher, 


F. C. Brownell, 


West Hartford. 
Hartford. 
South Windsor. 
Hartford. 


D. N. Camp, New Britain. 
Samuel L. Capron, Hartford. 
Wm. G. Case, Bloomfield. 

E. H. Cole, Bristol. 

A. P. Carpenter, Thompsonville, 
Geo. E. Gladwin, New Britain. 
John M. Guion, « 
Edward L. Hart, Farmington. 
Chauncey Harris, Hartford. 

J. O. Hurlburt, E. Hartford. 
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Names. 


Alpheus J. Lyman, 
Allen McLean, 
John E. Marsh, 
Samuel G. Mead, 
Geo. E. McLean, 
John D. Philbrick, 
P. Franklin Perry, 
Geo. Sherwood, 
Joseph H. Stephens, 
Francis E. Stanley, 
Henry B. Ladd, 

J. W. Tuck. 
Elbridge G. Upson, 
E. Whitney, 


A. Eliza Andrews, 
Sarah A. Buckingham, 
Minerva Bennett, 
Henrietta E. Barrows, 
Almira K. Clark, 
Mabel Clark, 
Elizabeth M. Clark, 
Lucie A. Tuller, 
Sophia C. Gates, 
Abby E. Henry, 
Mary E. Hill, 
Adaline M. Judson, 
Ellen Knous, 

Mary B. Mather, 
Lydia Mather, 
Fannie E, Mather, 
Caroline 8. North, 
Maria M. Perry, 
Kezia A. Peck, 
Emeline C. Rose, 
Sarah M. Rice, 
Caroline J. Sadd, 
Emily A, Thayer, 





Residences. 





Hartford. 
Collinsville. 
Hartford. 
Hartford. 
New Britain. 
New Britain. 
Bristol. 

New Britain, 
Hartford. 
Thompsonville. 
South Windsor. 
New Britain. 
Burlington. 
New Britain. 





Ladies. 


Wethersfield. 
New Britain. 
iid “ 
Willington. 
Scitico. 
South Glastenbury. 
Simsbury. 
West Hartford: 
New Britain. 
Bristol. 
Hartford. 
Bristol. 
West Suffield. 
Windsor Locks: 
E. Berlin. 
Hartford. 
Bristol. 
W. Suffield. 
Bristol. 
Plainville. 
Bristol. 
















































Names. 
Eliza J. Thurston, 


S. B. Bishop, 
Dennis Beecher, 
N. C. Boardman; 
M. T. Brown, 

A. E. Camp, 

C. Goodwin Clark; 
Charles F. Dowd; 
Henry Harger, 
Burton Harger, 
E. E. Lane, 

B. A. Lum. 

J. E. Lovell, 

R. E. Paddock, 
E. F. Strong, 
Henry Sabin, 
Robert Spencer: 


Adelia H. Allen, 
Elizabeth O. Bronson; 
Harriet G. Baker, 
Martha M. Baird, 
Helen M. Catlin, 
Mary F. Curtiss, 
Esther F. Hotchkiss; 
Elizabeth A. Hill; 
N: Eliza Hitchcock, 
Adeline A. Judd, 
Harrict N. Marshall; 
Sara A. Morse, 
Maria L. Sanford, 
Mary A. Sadd; 

Jane L: Thomas, 
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Residences; 


Terryville, 


NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 


Gentlemen. 


North Madison: 
Bethany. 

Fair Haven. 
New Haven. 
West Meriden. 
New Haven: _ 
Waterbury. 
Oxford. 
Wolcott. 
Birmingham: 
New Haven. 
West Meriden: 
Naugatuck. 
West Meriden: 


Ladies. 


New Haven. 
Waterbury. 
Naugatuck. 
Milford. 
Litchfield. 
Wallingford. 
Naugatuck. 
New Haven. 
Naugatuck. 
Waterbury. 
Milford. 
New Haven. 
Meriden. 
Mt. Carmel. 
New Haven. 


NEW LONDON COUNTY. 


Gentlemen. 


T. A. Avery; 
28 


Ledyard. 
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Names. 


J. W. Allen, 
W. A. Briggs, 
L. L. Camp, 
James R. Dutton, 
S. A. Frink, 
Geo. R. Hyde, 
E. B. Jennings, 
J. L. Lathrop, 
Amos Perry, 
John H. Peck. 
N. Waterman, 


Sarah E. Hill, 
Fanny A. Stowell, 


FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 


Gentlemen. 
A. Bradley, 
Wm. Bulkeley, 
E. B. Huntington, 
John N. Lyon, 
H. D. Sherman, 
J. Evarts Whittlesey, 


Ladies. 
Julia A. Stevens, 


LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 


Gentlemen. 


Geo. W. Holt, 
Carrel F. North, 
John F. Peck, 
Joseph C. Stockwell, 
N. B. Strong, 


Almira Lovell, 
Mary LL. Loveridge, 
Emily Perkins, ° 






Residences. 
Norwich. 


New London. 
Colchester. 
Franklin. 


“ 


New London. 











Norwich. 










Norwich. 
Norwich Town. 











Easton. 
Danbury. 
Stamford. 
Round Hill. 
Bridgeport. 
Stamford. 


Danbury. 


New Hartford. 
Winchester Center. 
Colebrook. 
Bakersville. 
Warren. 





Ladies. 


Sharon. 
Washington. 
Winsted. 




















Names. Residences. 
Charlotte E. Smith, Winsted. 
Eleanor Tuttle, Plymouth. 


WINDHAM COUNTY. 


Gentlemen. 
Wm. Foster, Jr. W. Killingly. 
Wn. F. Gates, Windham. 
E. R. Keyes, Ashford. 
Edward D. Rawson, South Woodstock. 
Henry W. Titus, Moosup. 
A. A. White, Ashford. 
Ladies. 
Mrs. A. A. White, Ashford. 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 
Gentlemen. 
Samuel Coburn, Ashford. 
Charles F. Holt, Middletown. 
Daniel H. Manwaring, Portland. 
James S. Newell, Essex. 
Geo. T. Phelps, Clinton. 
Daniel A. Peck, E. Haddam. 
Ladies. 
Minerva Clark, Middletown. 
Marietta W. Hull, Clinton. 
M. Josephine Wood, Clinton. 
TOLLAND COUNTY. 
Gentlemen. 
H. A. Loveland, Tolland. 
Edwin E, Marvin, Tolland. 
W. L. Tryon, * 
Ladies. 
Louisa A. Allen, Vernon Depot. 


Augusta C. Clark, “ « 
Jennie Walbridge, Stafford. 


Names of Members and other Teachers tu Attendance. 
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Hesidkent Ghitor’s Department. 


What is Doing for the Improvement of our Schools ? 





The first good thing we have to record under this head the present 
month, is a notice of the progressive ideas on the subject of popular 
education, contained in the recent message of His Excellency, Governor 
Minor. We keep aloof from the political arena. That is not our 
sphere. But may our tongue be dumb and our hand palsied, if we 
ever hesitate to speak or write, if occasion requires, our hearty com- 
mendation of the words and deeds of public men, of whatever party or 
name, which are calculated to promote popular education, the education 
of the people, in our estimation the great interest of society ; or on the 
other hand, to express our unqualified disapprobation of indifference or 
opposition, from political or selfish motives, to this paramount object of 
public concern. We shall in this way do what is in our power to open 
the eyes and hearts of the people to this great interest, irrespective of 
party or sect. Happily for the cause in this State, it has been lifted 
out of the strife of party politics, Let it never again be involved in 
the contests of political warfare. Let us take warning from the exam- 
ple of other States, as well as from our own experience. Let this sub- 
ject be, kept sacred from the polluting hand of the demagogue. 

We have had occasion to speak of the cordial co-operation of Gov. 
Seymour in our efforts for the improvement of our schools. We shall 
ever remember his encouraging words and deeds with affection and gra- 
titude. Gov. Dutton’has shown himself an intelligent and firm friend 
of the cause. And now we rejoice in the abundant assurance we have 
of the interest of our present Chief Magistrate in the improvement of 
the means of educating the rising generation. 

From his message, we gather these views: he believes the School 
Fund is not intended as the sole support of schools without other 
means; he believes in the wisdom of the policy which established the 
Normal School ; he believes that every town should have a school of a 
“ higher order ;” he believes that every school district should be provi- 
ded with a library, especially with Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary ; 
he believes it to be the true policy of our government to make the 
schools free ; and he believes that legislation on this subject. is not yet 
exhausted. 

It remains to be seen whether the present Legislature will act up tq 
his suggestions. The following is his own clear language : 
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“The Report of the Commissioner of the School Fund will give in 
detail the present condition of that fund. Its income the past year has 
amounted to $129,108.75, which has been divided according to our 
present laws among one hundred thousand, one hundred and thirty-eight 
children, at the rate of $1.25 to each child. There has been an in- 
crease of the number of children between the ages of four and six- 
teen, during the past year, of one thousand, three hundred and four- 


teen. If the same increase should hereafter continue, and the in- 
come of the fund remain the same, the dividend to each child 
must necessarily be diminished in a ratio corresponding with such 
increase. Our Present School Fund is an example of the munificent 
provision made by those who have preceded us, for educational purpo- 
ses, Its originators did well their duty to the times in which they 
lived—but I cannot for a moment suppose that they intended to throw 
upon that fund the entire burden of educating the youth of this State, 
and to relieve parents and the community generally from any responsi- 
bility in the matter. Former legislatures have deemed it proper to 
establish a Normal School peculiarly for the education of teachers— 
they have made appropriations for county conventions of teachers, and 
have provided for the appointment of a Superintendent, whose duty it 
is to look after the interests of Education in this State. The report of 
that Superintendent and of the Trustees of the Normal School will be 
before you, demonstrating the great benefits that have already accrued 
from these provisions. But legislation in this State is not yet exhaust- 
ed, to make our common schools what they should be—second to none, 
equal to the best. Every town should have within its limits a common 
school, in which not only the rudiments of an ordinary education may 
be acquired, but every thing requisite to qualify its pupils to become 
useful and honorable citizens of a free republican government, in what- 
ever situation they may be placed. If a library of reference books 
should be provided for every school district in the State, a great impulse 
would be given to education—new thoughts and suggestions would be 
originated in the minds of the pupils, and facilities of communicating 
information would be furnished to the teachers, which they could derive 
from no other source. I do not believe that the State should be called 
upon to furnish such libraries, but if the Superintendent of Common 
Schools should be directed to send to each school district that in his 
opinion should be entitled to receive the same, from its improvement 
and manifest interest in education, one copy of Webster’s unabridged 
dictionary, an inducement would be presented to the district to procure 
pther books of the same character. Our sister states of Massachusetts 
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and New York have pursued this course with good results to the cause 
of education. If you are satisfied that it is right to adopt the sugges. 
tion, an additional reason may be found in the fact, that the author of 
this great standard American work was a native of Connecticut, and 
expended almost the whole of his life in untiring labor upon the com- 
position of that work which will remain an imperishable monument to 
his name. But the education of. teachers at the Normal School, and 
their preparation for the noble work to which they are to devote their 
time and talents—the appropriations for the encouragement of county 
conventions of teachers, and the establishment of libraries in every 
school district will be in vain, unless the entire community are brought 
to feel an interest in the moral and méntal training and discipline of 
the whole youth of the State; and if no other method can be devised, 
I shall cheerfully co-operate with you in making our common schools 
free ; for such, in my opinion, the true policy of our government re- 
quires that they should be.” 

Of the State Reform School, he speaks as follows : 

“Intimately connected with this subject of appropriations for hu- 
mane and charitable purposes. is the reformation of juvenile delin- 
quents. The General Aesembly, at its session in 1851, made an appro- 
priation of $10,000, for a Reform School, which was subsequently 
established at Meriden. Since that period, the school has received in 
direct appropriations, and from bank bonuses, $41,500. A little more 
than a year ‘since, the school went into operation with 144 acres of 
land, and buildings capable of containing 116 boys. There have been 
confined there since the commencement of the school, 152; and on the 
16th of April last, 140 boys from all parts of the State were there, 
not confined as criminals, upon whom the deep mark of infamy should 
remain stamped during life, crushing out hope from their souls; but 
their minds and morals cared for, and their reformation attempted. 
Experience has shown that a successful appeal to the hope and ambi- 
tion of a youthful offender will work a complete reformation; and it 
has also been shown that the confinement of such offender with the 
hardened criminal almost invariably makes the two, companions in 
crime and in feeling. The object of punishment is the prevention of 
crime, and no more certain means can be devised to prevent crime than 
the reformation of the offender. I have the fullest confidence that the 
State Reform School is accomplishing great good, not only to those 
confined there, but also to the State. You will have before you the 
report of the trustees of this institution, particularly calling your 
attention to its wants, and detailing its benefits. Any legislation that 
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should essentially interfere with this institution, or should fail to extend 
its blessings and advantages, I should deem injurious to the State, and 
the cause of humanity.” 

While we approve of the design and objects of this Institution, and 
hope it will receive the legislative aid which it needs, we must confess 
that we cannot see the wisdom of the policy which would expend thou- 
sands in taking care of one or two hundred unruly boys, for only 
hundreds to provide such teachers as would in a great measure do 
away with the necessity of such reformatory means. We say, let not 
the cure be neglected, but let the prevention be much more attended 
to. The only way to make our jails and prisons and reformatory insti- 
tutions useless, is to make our schools in every nook and corner of the 
State what they should be, especially by supplying them with good 
teachers. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


One Institute at least will be held in each County, during the, 
months of October and November. Each Institute will commence on 
Monday evening, and close on the evening of the following Friday. * It 
is important that the places of holding the Institutes should be ap- 
pointed at an early day, so that the arrangements may be thoroughly 
matured. : 

It is desirable that these Institutes be held in such places as 

1. Are convenient of access. 

2. Will furnish board and lodging for the teachers in attendance. 

3. Will furnish suitable houses for the day sessions and the evening 
lectures. 

4. Have not been recently favored with an Institute. 

School officers, teachers, and others wishing to secure the appoint- 
ment of an Institute, at any particular place, should, as soon as con- 
venient, make application to the Superintendent of Common Schools, 
stating the nature and extent of the accommodatians which will be 
provided. 





SHALL THE JOURNAL GO TO EVERY SCHOOL DISTRICT? 


Since the issue of the May No. we have received several communica- 
tions from school visitors, all heartily approving the plan. Shall we not 
hear from others? Will ngt the visitors in each town explain the mat- 
ter to the members of the Legislature from their respective towns? 





















































820 State Normal Sthool. 
Nothing but light on the subject is needed to give success to the plan; 
We say, let there be light. Let it be remembered that the whole cost 
of this measure will not be above three miils for each inhabitant of the 
State. 








STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


The present term of the Normal School commenced on the 18th of 
April, and it will close on the 24th of July. 

The next term will begin on the 14th of August and close on the 
9th of October. 

The number of pupils in attendance this term is 133, being an in- 
crease of 60 per cent. over that of the last summer term. There are 
upwards of 30 in the graduating class, which is a much larger number 
than it has contained at any former period. One member is a gradu- 
ate of Amherst College, and a teacher of several years of experience, 

Notwithstanding the increase of well qualified teachers, the increase 
for the demand of such teachers is still greater. Some of our schools 
are obliged to go to Massachusetts for Normal teachers. Connecticut 
ought to raise her own teachers. Massachusetts has established forty- 
eight scholarships in her colleges for the purpose of fitting teachers for 

high schools. Some such provision is needed here. Pupils ought to 
be encouraged to attend the Normal School, by some provision to 
cheapen the board. This might be done by building a large boarding- 
house, after the plan of the Methodist Conference Schools. In one of 
these schools in a neighboring State, there were, the last year, one 
hundred and fifty students from Connecticut. The reason of their 
going out of the State is, because they can go cheap. In Massachu- 
setts the sum of $1000 is appropriated to each of the four State Nor- 
mal Schools, for the purpose of aiding such pupils as need it. No rea- 
sonable person can doubt the wisdom of that policy which has for its 
object the multiplication of good teachers; for without this, all other 
efforts for the improvement of scholars will prove unsuccessful. 

Persons intending to enter the Normal School the next term, should 
make early application to the principal. Several have been rejected 
this term, because they did not apply in season. 

School visitors should require of all applicants for certificates of re- 
commendation to the Normal School, to make a declaration that it is 
their object in seeking admission to the school, to qualify themselves 
for teachers, and that it is their intention to teach in this State. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


We regret to be obliged to say, that an unusual aniount of matter 
for this department, is unexpectedly crowded out. We have 

got hold of several very valuable works, to which we wish to call the 
attention of our reader. Of the July number, we would say in the 
prophetic phrase of the almanac maker, “look out for a shower of— 
literary notices—about this time.” 















